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ABSTRACT 

A synthesis is provided of the information collected 
between September 1984 and April 1985 by Operational Program Review 
(OPR) teams regarding 22 California community college Extended 
Opportunity Programs and Services (EOPS) programs. Chapter 1 explains 
the purposes and evaluation methods of OPRs, and outlines the general 
characteristics of the EOPS programs reviewed in 1984-85, looking at 
student demographics, goals, high school graduation status, and 
general profiles. Chapter 2 offers information on the EOPS; its 
intended clientele; its outreach, recruitment, counseling, tutoring, 
transfer transition, financial aid, and other services; and its 
personnel. Chapter 3 highlights the most outstanding strengths and 
exemplary features of the 22 programs, in the areas of: (1) 
management services; (2) outreach services; (3) instructional 
development and services, (4) counseling services; (5) transition 
services; (6) special activities; and (7) financial aid. Chapter 4 
looks at ways EOPS can be improved, pointing to the following major 
themes within the OPR findings; the need for more thorough 
documentation of program services, the importance of providing 
over-and-above services, the impact of campus politics on EOPS 
programs, and the need to coordinate and utilize the efforts of EOPS 
staff more efficiently. This chapter also lists and discusses 
specific recommendations for improveikent by college in the areas of 
program administration, finarcial aid, outreach/recruitment, 
counseling, tutoring, other support services, BOPS in-service, 
funding of EOPS positions, and image/awareness. (EJV) 
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OVERVIEW 



This second annual summary report highlights the findings of the EOPS 
Operational Program Reviews (OPRs) conducted during the 1984-85 academic 
year. The report has tvw parts. The first two chapters of the report 
provide an orientation to the OPR process. Chapters 3 and 4 present the 
OPR findings and recommendations for improvement. 

1. What Is an Operational Program Review? (pp. 1-8) describes the OPR 
process: its purposes, components and methodology. The deawgraphic 
characteristics of the EOPS programs reviewed in 1984-85 are summarized. 

2. What Does EOPS Do? (pp. 9-19) describes EOPS: its clientele and 
eligibility criteria; its services, including outreach and recruitment, 
counseling, tutoring, transfer transition, and financial aid; and its 
personnel . 

3. What Are the Strengths of EOPS Programs? (pp. 20-24) focuses on 
the strengths of the EOPS programs reviewed in 1984-1985. The most out- 
standing component of each EOPS program is described. 

4. How Can EOPS Be Improved? (pp. 25-40 ) comprises two parts. The 
first synthesizes the major themes of the evaluation findings: the need 
for more thorough documentation of program services, the importance of 
providing over-iind-above services, the impact of campus politics on EOPS 
programs, and the need to coordinate and utilize the efforts of EOPS staff 
more efficiently. The second part highlights specific program recommenda- 
tions, classified into 12 categories. 



Chapter 1 

WHAT IS AN OPERATIONAL PROGRAM REVIEW? 



An Operational Program Review (OPR) is an on-site evaluation of an 
Educational Opportunity Program and Services (EOPS) program. (See Chapter 
2 for a description of the services provided by EOPS.) Each year since 
1983-1984, the Chancellor's Office of the California Community Colleges has 
randomly selected a group of EOPS programs for review. The review is con- 
ducted by a three-person team of professionals: a qualitative evaluator, 
an EOPS administrator from another community college, and a member of the 
Chancellor's Office staff. The OPR team engages in a variety of tasks — 
questionnaire analysis, interviews, observations, and review of documents 
— to assess the effectiveness of EOPS programs. 

The OPR has two components: a structured evaluation (called the 
Program Activity Review), which focuses on the achievement of program 
objectives; and an open-ended qualitative evaluation, which focuses on the 
program's total impact as perceived by the people experiencing it. Thus, 
the OPR team can determine both the degree to which the program is actually 
implementing its plan and the degree to which participants are satisfied 
with what the program is doing. From the OPR process, the team develops a 
set of recommendations for program improvement, and prepares a summary 

report of findings. 

This annual summary report synthesizes the information collected by 
the OPR teams at 22 EOPS programs evaluated between September 1984 and 
April 1985. 
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What Is the Purpose of the OPR? 

An Operational Program Review has two function-: 

1. To provide formative evaluation information to the EOPS director 
at each college, and 

2. To provide descriptive data on EOPS students and programs for 
systemwide aggregation. 

Both the Program Activity Review and the qualitative evaluation com- 
ponent of the OPR supply formative information intended to help programs 
improve their services. Throughout the OPR process, the team shares eval- 
uation information with the EOPS director and staff and discusses ways in 
which the program might be strengthened. The recommendations and the 
thrust of the final OPR findings are communicated to the EOPS staff and the 
college administration in an exit interview so that programs can initiate 
needed changes as soon as possible. Experience shows that, by making the 
presentation to college administrators as well as EOPS staff, the evalua- 
tion team can circumvent potential obstacles created by campus politics, 
thereby expediting the change process. 

The OPRs conducted in the fall of 1984 focused on the program plans of 
1983-84; those conducted in the spring of 1985 addressed the program plans 
of 1984-85. In both sets of reviews, the OPR team sought to present its 
findings in a way that would improve program services in the future. 

The Program Ac**'ity Review is the primary source of data for the 
second OPR function, ystemwide aggregation of descriptive data. This 
information is collated by the director prior to the OPR and validated by 
the OPR team onsite. The data are recorded on special OPR forms and 
included in the summary reports. 



How Is the OPR Conducted? 

The OPR process is based on a team approach, with each team member 
contributing a unique persepctive to the overall evaluatioi. The team 
leader (Team Member A), an outside evaluator with special training in 
naturalistic observation, coordinates the OPR and is responsible for con- 
ducting the qualitative component of the review process. Team Member B is 
selected from the ranks of EOPS program administrators to bring a practical 
point of view to the evaluation. Team Member C, a program analyst from the 
Chancellor's Office, has a technical knowledge of EOPS rules and regula- 
tions as well as extensive experience in working with EOPS directors on 
their program plans and budgets. The OPR at each site is conducted by a 
different team, but all teams use the same evaluation procedures. The site 
visit to each college lasts two and a half days. 

As mentioned earlier, the OPR comprises two components— the Program 
Activity Review and the qualitative evaluation— conducted simultaneously 
during the site visit. Each of these components is described in greater 
detail below. 

Program Activity Review . The Program Activity Review is designed to 
evaluate several aspects of program implementation in relation to the 
program plan. To assure that each review is tailored to the particular 
philosophy, objectives, staff and student population of a given EOPS 
program, the EOPS program plan is used as a starting point for all 
comparisons. Team Members B and C are responsible for this portion of the 
evaluation. 



One major task of the Program Activity Review is to compare output 
objectives (section 3.7 of the proc am plan) and outcome objectives 
(section 3.8 of the program plan) with actual attainment. Team Members B 
and C interview program stalf_jto determine if output objectives are being 
implemented as stated in the plan and if the manner of implementation is 
acceptable. In addition, they seek to determine whether expected outcome 
objectives are reasonable, given the output objectives; and they review 
documentation to support the attainment of specified outcomes. 

Another major task of the Program Activity Review is to identify any 
discrepancies between staff activities as outlined in the program plan and 
actual staff activities. To this end, staff members are asked about the 
nature of their EOPS duties -■nd about the amount of time they devote 
exclusively to these duties. 

Qualitative evaluation . The qualitative component of the OPR process, 
a naturalistic assessment of program function, is designed to evaluate the 
program as a whole from the point of view of r -ogram participants, EOPS 
staff, and college faculty and staff. Rather than focusing on specific 
activities. Team Member A allows issues to emerge as people describe their 
own experiences, satisfactions, and concerns. 

Data for the qualitative evaluation come from three sources: the EOPS 
application (program plan); questionnaires filled out by college faculty, 
program and college staff, and EOPS students prior to the OPR team's site 
visit; and interviews with a sample of these and other individuals. 

Prior to the site visit, the OPR team studies the EOPS application and 
prepares a series of questions about aspects of the program which are 
unclear or which seem particularly interesting. This overview serves as 
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the context for more specific information collected during the rest of the 
OPR process. 

The second data source is a questionnaire (with separate forms for 
faculty/staff and for students) which asks respondents to give their 
opinions on the effectiveness and limitations of the EOPS program (see 
Appendix A)* The EOPS program director distributes these questionnaires 
prior to the site visit. The completed questionnaires are then forwarded 
to the evaluator in sealed envelopes, to maintain confidentiality. Gener- 
ally, about 20 faculty/staff forms and 20 students forms are returned. 
Team Member A analyzes the questionnaire responses by abstracting comments 
and categorizing them according to program strengths, weaknesses, disagree- 
ments, unique features, and special concerns. Thus, the evaluator gets a 
preliminary glimpse of program dynamics and can formulate a list of the 
persons, or kinds of persons, best able to provide relevant information. 

Once on site. Team Member A interviews approximately 20-25 persons 
(EOPS staff, other college staff and faculty, and EOPS students), though 
the number varies depending on the size of the program and the circum- 
stances, (The other team members conduct their interviews separately,) 
Guided by the questionnaire analysis, these interviews focus on the 
individual's perceptions of how the EOPS program operates and whether it 
does so in an appropriate and effective way. Suggestions for program 
improvement and problem resolution are encouraged. Because the interview 
format is open-ended and flexible, the interviewer can explore issues as 
they emerge and may decide to interview persons not originally scheduled or 
to reinterview some people in order to learn more about important issues. 
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In addition to conducting the qualitative portion of the OPR, Team 
Member A arranges for team members to share their impressions at frequent 
Intervals during the site visit, so that they can benefit from the data 
collected and can cross-validate their initial observations. Toward the 
end of the site visit, the team prepares a joint description of the 
findings and develops specific recommendations, which it shares with the 
EOPS director and college administrators at an exit visit on the final 
day. 

Shortly after the OPR is completed, the results are summarized in a 
written report, to which all team members contribute. The Executive 
Summary, a statement of findings, is a joint effort. Team Members B and C 
complete the forms required in the Program Activity Review, and the 
evaluato'r (Team Member A) writes the qualitative report and coordinates 
production of the total report, which is then distributed to the EOPS 
director, the college president and other administrators, the team members, 
and the Chancellor's Office. 

What Were the General Characteristics of the Programs 
Reviewed in 1984-85? 

One of the purposes of the OPR process is to provide the Chancellor's 

Office with descriptive data on the nature of EOPS programs. These data 

include student demographic data (e.g., number of students served, gender, 

age, and ethnicity), educational goals, and high school graduation status. 

The raw data for each of these variables is tabulated by program in 

Appendix B. (See Appendix C for a complete list of the programs reviewed 

in 1984-85.) Team Members B and C are responsible for validating this 

information which is provided by the EOPS director as part of the Program 
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Activity Review, From these data, collated across programs, emerges a 
general profile of the 1984-85 EOPS student population. 

Student demographics . The 22 programs enrol 1 ed from 98 to 1 , 084 
students, with the majority serving approximately 300 students. Women, 
many of them single parents, tended to outnumber men (54% of the students 
were women, 46% were men). Typically, students ranged from 22 to 30 years 
of age, although several programs were oriented toward younger students, 
and several others served an older, nontraditional population. Overall, 
the breakdown of students across age ranges was as follows: 



under 18 years 1% 

18-21 37% 

22-25 22% 

26-30 16% 

31-35 11% 

36 and over 13% 



Thus, over half of the students were under 25 years of age. 

With respect to ethnicity, the majority of EOPS students were VJhite 
(37%) or Asian (29%). Hispanics and Blacks were represented nearly equally 
(15% and 12% respectively). Just 1% of the student population was Native 
American, while the remaining 5% were of other ethnic groups (or declined 
to state). Although Whites and Asians accounted for two-thirds of the 
entire EOPS population, each major racial/ethnic group predominated in at 
least one program. Whites were the predominant racial/ethnic group in nine 
of the programs; Asians in six; Blacks in one; and Hispanics in three. 
(Note that three programs did not supply ethnicity data,) 

Student educational goals . The educational goals of students wer€ 
classified into five categories: vocational education, basic skills, 
transfer, undecided, or other, Nearly half (49%) of the EOPS studenti 



indicated that they intended to transfer to a four-year college. The next 
largest group (25%) had vocational goals in mind. A much smaller group 
(13%) were interested in acquiring basic skills (general education). 
Relatively few students (11%) were undecided about their educational 
goals. And only 2% had "other" goals. 

High school graduation status . The great majority of EOPS students 
(71%) had earned a high school diploma, and another 10% had the equi- 
valent. At least 12% had not graduated from high school. The graduation 
status of the remaining 7% is not known. 

General profile . The typical EOPS student is a young (18-21 year-old) 
white woman, probably a single parent, who has a high school diploma and 
who intends to transfer to a local four-year college. This is, of course, 
only a prototypic case; as the data indicate, the demographic and educa- 
tional characteristics of EOPS students vary. It should also be noted that 
the distinctive demographic characteristics of the different EOPS programs 
produced some interesting program variations. For example, several pro- 
grams focused on the needs of single parents, several had a marked ethnic 
flavor, and several specialized in reentry assistance. 
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Tht Cducitlontl Opportunity P/ogrin «nd Services (COPS) Is a st«te- 
fundtd proQrM designed to give low-lncoM comnunlty college students the 
finenclil, tctdeiilc, end psychological support they need to succeed In 
posttecondary education. It Is tdnlnlstered by the Chancellor's Office of 
the California Coawwnlty College tysum. This section sketches a general 
profile of EOPS: Its clientele. Its services, and Its personnel. 

The eligibility criuria for participation In EOPS are spelled out In 
the Title V regulations for the program. To qualify, students must meet 
one of the following conditions: (I) be a U.S. citizen or permanent resi- 
dent of the U.S.; (2) have an appropriate visa status; or (3) be In the 
U.S. for other than a temporary purpose. They must also be enrolled full 
time and have applied for a Pell grant. If dependent, students must meet 
all Income llmlutlons and must demonstrate that their parents are unable 
to provide at least half of the financial support they are projected to 
need. If Independent (according to the definition given In the regula- 
tions), they must be unable to provide at least half of their support from 
their own means. (Independent students who receive furds under the Aid for 
the Families of Dependent Children or the Supplemental Security Income 
programs are exempted from this provision.) Parents of dependent students 
may earn no more than $11,999 for a family of four, with $1,000 increments 
per additional dependent. Eligibility for the participation of independent 
students is governed primarily by the 50 percent support rule. Thus, 
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eligibility rules for Independent students are generally not as stringent 
as those for dependent students. 
EOPS Services 

EOPS programs provide a multitude of services to support students as 
they pursue their educational and vocational goals. Some of these services 
are structured as ongoing program components, while others are Intangible 
contributions that bring the program to life and make It meaningful to 
program participants. The services to be outlined here — outreach and 
recruitment, counseling, tutoring, transfer, and financial aid — were the 
most prominent services provided by programs reviewed In 1984-85. Other 
Important aspects of the programs are discussed at the conclusion of this 
section. 

Outreach and recruitment . As part of their overall goal of making 
college attendance a reality for many students who might otherwise not 
regard postsecondary education as an option, EOPS programs maintain an 
outreach and recruitment effort In their local service areas. This effort 
Is designed to attract potential EOPS students and to give them the en- 
couragement and Information they need In making the decision to attend 
college. Targeting those areas of the college district that seem to have a 
preponderance of EOPS-ellglble students, EOPS recruiters travel to high 
schools to meet with counselors and students; they may also visit community 
centers of various types to describe EOPS opportunities to potentially 
eligible young people. 

Some colleges maintain outreach centers, which are usually located in 
remote areas of the district or In large urban centers with heavy con- 
centrations of minority and other EOPS-eligible populations, who would 




probably be reluctant to travel to the community college without encourage- 
ment. EOPS orograms usually maintain a presence at these college outreach 
centers. In the form of EOPS personnel who spend a substantial part of 
their time at the site, meeting with students who may be eligible for EOPS 
services. Another manifestation of the outreach and recruitment component. 
Summer Readiness Programs (short-term orientation sessions for a selected 
number of college-bound students) offer an excellent opportunity to make 
contact with potential EOPS participants and to guide them through the 
difficult transition from high school to college entry. Training in basic 
study skills and assistance in enrolling in regular summer session courses 
are features of many of these programs. 

Programs vary considerably in the importance they attach to the out- 
reach and recruitment function. In some cases, this function is carried 
out by a few staff members over a short period of time; in other cases, it 
Is a year-long activity to which a large portion of the program staff's 
time Is devoted. 

Counseling . One of the most important EOPS services is student coun- 
seling, of which there are four types: academic, career, financial aid, 
and personal. 

The most frequently provided type of counseling, academic counseling, 
covers four areas. It Involves orienting students to the college and to 
EOPS, assisting them in planning an educational or vocational program, 
giving them information on transfer to four-year colleges or to more spe- 
cialized vocational institutions, and monitoring their academic progress. 
Typically, in the first counseling contact; students receive general infor- 
mation about college life and about participation in EOPS. Thus, they are 




informed about program application forms, college deadlines, college activ- 
ities in which they might be interested, and the location of other services 
on campus. After students have been oriented, more focused academic coun- 
seling is provided. The counselor works one-to-one with the student in 
developing an educational plan: i.e., identifying an appropriate academic 
or vocational program of study, specifying the course requirements and time 
frame of the program, and scheduling classes to fulfill program require- 
ments. Usually, this course and program-related academic counseling in- 
volves semester-by-semester assistance. 

One very important aspect of academic counseling is making students 
aware of opportunities to transfer to four-year colleges or advanced voca- 
tional programs. Interested students are given information on the curric- 
ular offerings and entrance requirements of relevant institutions. Thus, 
their educational /vocational programs at the community college can be tail- 
ored to th-!ir transfer goals. Many EOPS programs have developed transfer 
components that go beyond what is provided in the context of counseling. 
(Transfer services are discussed separately below.) 

Many EOPS progams also monitor student progress. Sometimes such moni- 
toring is informal: the student simply meets regularly with a counselor, 
and the two converse about how the student is doing. More often, the moni- 
toring is formal and involves computer readouts of the units being carried 
by the student and of his or her grade-point average, as well as regular 
written reports sent by instructors to the EOPS office. On the basis of 
this monitoring effort, counselors may refer EOPS students to other college 
services, such as the tutoring center, the career counseling center, or the 
reentry center. Academic monitoring is often the key to student retention. 




Career counseling frequently supplements academic counseling, giving 
EOPS students the opportunity to explore occupational and career options 
consistent with their abilities and interests. Many programs administer 
interest inventories (often as part of the EOPS orientation process) to 
guide students' selection of career paths. Programs with more extensive 
career counseling components help students to get job descriptions and 
entry-level salary information; they may even offer training in resume 
writing and interviewing. 

All EOPS programs provide financial aid counseling at some level. 
Students are informed about the financial aid for which they might be 
eligible and are given assistance in completing the forms and documentation 
necessary to determine EOPS eligibility and to get EOPS and other funding. 
Much of this financial aid counseling takes place before the student is 
actually enrolled in EOPS; in some cases, it involves high school students 
planning to enroll in the community college and interested in applying for 
EOPS. But financial aid counseling is not limited to the beginning of the 
school year; it is available throughout the year, since many students have 
recurring questions and must continue to demonstrate their eligibility for 
subsequent semesters. 

The personal counseling offered by EOPS programs ranges all the way 
from relatively casual and informal student-staff contact, in which stu- 
dents simply talk about whatever is on their minds at the moment, to pro- 
fessional crisis counseling for students with severe personal, financial, 
or family problems. Because many EOPS students come from low-income fami- 
lies that have no experience with college and can give them little guidance 
in preparing for college life, and because many EOPS students have low 




self-esteem, personal counseling is regarded as a very important component 
of most EOPS programs contributing to the students' persistence and perfor- 
mance in college. 

Tutoring services . Many EOPS students receive inadequate preparation 
in high school and come to college needing extra assistance in their 
classes. For these students, tutoring services are available, though their 
organizational formats vary considerable. In some instances, the college 
offers tutoring to all students, and EOPS simply refers its students to 
these services. 

In other cases, the EOPS program pays a portion of the total costs of 
the college's tutoring center or pays the salaries of certain individuals 
within the tutoring center; this arrangement usually means that EOPS stu- 
dents have available to them tutoring services beyond the level normally 
provided to college students. In some instances, the EOPS program main- 
tains tutoring services for its own students; usually these are the only 
such services on campus. In all cases, the tutoring costs the EOPS stu- 
dents nothing. Most frequently, peer-tutors — students enrolled at the 
college who have some expertise in the field of study — are used. In 
cases where EOPS controlled the tutoring services, the tutors were gener- 
ally trained and supervised by the EOPS staff. Because the salaries paid 
to tutors are rarely higher than minimum wage, the programs often have 
difficulty retaining a capable and dedicated tutoring staff. 

Transfer transition . Transfer transition services are designed to 
help EOPS students transfer to four-year colleges or advanced vocational 
training programs. Typically, they encompass individualized transfer coun- 
seling, assistance in obtaining and completing application forms, and 
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organized field trips to local universities and vocational programs. These 
field trips serve to motivate potential transfer students, allowing them to 
explore new environments while in the company of peers and familiar EOPS 
staff. Students are often introduced to college administrators and repre- 
sentatives of special programs as part of the field experience. In some 
instances, EOPS program personnel, acting on behalf of EOPS students who 
have applied for transfer, maintain regular contact with officials from the 
prospective receiving institutions. 

Financial aid . Given the EOPS eligibility criteria, it is not surpris- 
ing that one of the purposes of EOPS is to offer students financial aid. 
Procedures for allocating the financial aid available differ somewhat from 
program to program. Since the initiation of OPRs, four types of financial 
aid have been identified: EOPS grants, book grants, emergency loans, and 
work-study funds. All programs provide EOPS grants, and most provide book 
loans or book grants. Less frequently, programs provide workstudy money. 
In only a few cases, are there provisions for emergency loans. 

Summary of services . The major services offered by EOPS are: 
outreach and recruitment, counseling, tutoring, transition, and financial 
aid. Cutting across these structured services is a concentrated effort by 
program staff to foster a sense of belonging among students. Although not 
listed in any program plan, the personal factor is what makes the differ- 
ence: the dedication, care, and attention that staff members give to stu- 
dents and the responses of students to that special treatment. The follow- 
ing student comments — representative of many of the comments made on the 
OPR student questionnaires — are evidence of the perceived value of the 
EOPS contribution: 
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The staff will drop whatever they're doing to help. 
Their emotional support Is tremendous. The EOPS staff 
are Instrumental In maintaining my self-confidence. 

The program staff made reentry after eleven years a 
pleasure; you don't feel you're alone. 

The staff really cares. You are not a number here. I 
almost dropped out but the director dropped what she 
was doing and got me on the right track-. 

The caring environment of the EOPS program stands In sharp contrast to the 

relative Impersonality of the regular college milieu. Because of the 

Individualized attention they receive as part of the services provided by 

EOPS, nontradltlonal students — who might otherwise feel Isolated from the 

mainstream of campus life ~ find It easier to adjust to college life. 

Although all programs provide a similar core of services, the "person- 
ality" of the EOPS programs at different colleges leads to slightly differ- 
ent service emphases. Thus, one program may emphasize outreach and re- 
cruitment activities; another may focus on financial aid and eligibility 
requirements; and a third may give highest priority to academic counseling, 
tutoring, and basic study skills classes. Several of the programs reviewed 
this past year provided exemplary outreach and recruitment programs, while 
a number of others emphasized Instructional development (see Chapter 3). 

EOPS programs also differ In their allocation of responsibility for 
the provision of services. Thus, similarly titled staff members at differ- 
ent projects may differ In their responsibilities and modes of operation. 
For example, counselors In some programs assumed orientation and recruit- 
ment functions In addition to counseling .functions, while counselors In 
other programs were limited strictly to counseling. Similarly, the direc- 
tor's responsibility for the different services varied considerably by 
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program, as did the responsibilities delegated to student workers (e.g., 
peer advising, tutoring, academic monitoring). The allocation of service 
responsibilities across EOPS staff dictated Individual staff functions as 
well as the overall pattern of EOPS service provision. 

The way In which services are coordinated Is also Important. EOPS 
programs are more than a string of services. They embody a spirit and an 
energy that transcends the provision of specific services. The whole _l£ 
more than the sum of the parts. EOPS services are Intended and designed to 
reinforce one another, to provide students not only with the financial aid 
they need because of their low-Income backgrounds, but also with the aca- 
demic support they need because of their poor high school preparation or 
their long absence from school (I.e., reentry students). 

This coordination of services is accomplished in a number of effective 
ways. In some cases. Intense personal Involvement is the key. The direc- 
tor or some other staff member makes a point of talking to others In the 
program to verify that the services are. In fact, reinforcing one another 
and that students are taking advantage of them. In other programs, coor- 
dination is achieved through more formal procedures that assure the Inter- 
dependence of services. For example, a student's class attendance, coun- 
seling contacts, and use of tutoring services may be monitored, via com- 
puter checks, in order to assess his/her progress. Frequently, the profes- 
sional and peer counseling services constitute the monitoring mechanism. 
That Is, checking on the progress of individual students and making refer- 
rals (for Instance, to tutorial services, to the career placement office) 
are part of the counselor's regular responsibilities. 



Most of the programs observed during the 1984-85 OPRs clearly recog- 
nized the need to coordinate services. It was this concern for coordina- 
tion which typically sets EOPS apart from the rest of the college, giving 
the EOPS student a sense of belonging that is rare among community college 
students. 
EOPS Personnel 

Administratively, most of the EOPS programs reviewed in 1984-85 had a 
director (or coordinator ) and a program secretary . The director (along 
with a professional-level assistant in several instances) was responsible 
for administering the progran: writing the program plan, maintaining data 
to demonstrate program compliance, supervising and training members of the 
program staff, and coordinating program activities and plans with other 
units on campus. In many cases, the EOPS director was also responsible for 
the college's financial aid operation. Program administrators were 
assisted in performing these functions by very able program secretaries, 
who frequently took personal charge of minor administrative functions. 

In every EOPS program, students had access to a professional coun- 
selor . In some programs, these certificated personnel served full time and 
dealt only with EOPS students. More commonly, one or more certificated 
counselors divided their time between the regular counseling office on 
campus and the EOPS program. 

In most of the EOPS programs, students also had access to a corps of 
peer counselors : students at the college — some of them EOPS students 
themselves — who acted as advisors, friends, and helpers. These peer 
counselors were paid by EOPS on an hourly basis and received program train- 
ing in advisement and counseling methods and in financial aid procedures. 
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usually through workshops and monthly meetings. In most programs, they 
worked more closely with EOPS students than did other program personnel, 
serving as a link between the students and the program services. 

Beyond these mainstays — common to most, if not all, of the programs 
reviewed — there were a variety of other EOPS personnel with a diversity 
of titles: outreach workers, program specialists, student personnel assis- 
tants, and sometimes tutors and tutoring coordinators. In addition to the 
services Indicated by their titles, these people also provided many miscel- 
laneous services, acting as a kind of helping hand to the director. 

Finally, there were those employees of the college who, while not 
housed directly within the EOPS program, were nonetheless a part of EOPS 
through the services they provided to EOPS students. Their titles are far 
too numerous to list here. These people divided their time between EOPS 
and other services such as financial aid, tutoring, the career center, the 
women's center, the reentry center, and services for the disabled. In some 
cases, their positions were partially funded by EOPS, while in other casen, 
they were funded solely by the college. 
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Chapter 3 

WHAT ARE THE STRENGTHS OF EOPS PROGRAMS? 



Each of the EOPS programs reviewed in 1984-85 had particular areas of 

strength. While the OPR teams often commended programs for multiple 

strengths, this summary will highlight only the most outstanding features. 

(Each of the 22 programs is cited at least once.) Exemplary features are 

categorized according to EOPS program components. 

10 0 Management Services Coaponent 

Porterville College ; The program not only maintains accurate, compre- 
hensive documentation of all EOPS activities and services, but also, 
when possible, notes the impact of EOPS services on individual stu- 
dents and on the college. This documentation gives the director a 
firm basis for coordinating services and allows peer advisors to keep 
abreast of EOPS students' academic progress. 

San Jose City College ; An excellent leader, the EOPS director has 
established an administrative focus for the program, clarified long- 
range goals, and forged linkages with the community and the college 
administration. He has corrected previous program deficiencies and 
reinstated the program as a viable and accountable entity. 

Santa Barbara City College ; The program sponsors an imaginative and 
highly professional series of cultural events — encompassing various 
media, speakers, music, and arts forms — on the campus and in the 
community. Consistent with the composition of the EOPS student clien- 
tele and staff, the series has a multiethnic, multicultural flavor. 
It constitutes a program support function, with an emphasis on public 
information. 

Oxnard College : The academic alert system developed by this program 
has proved to be an effective method of tracking student progress and 
targeting academic counseling and relevant remedial services. The 
program is computerized and offers a trouble-free method of soliciting 
input from instructors and giving feedback to inform them of EOPS 
actions in relation to their evaluative input. 

200 Outreach Services Component 

Cuyamaca College : The program operates an enthusiastic and comprehen- 
sive year-round recruitment program in which the entire EOPS staff is 
involved; They visit high schools weekly, set up general college 




information tables at shopping centers, distribute brochures to 
libraries and social service agencies, and place EOPS and college 
posters in the windows of local shops. EOPS personnel are highly 
committed to recruitment functions, emphasizing low-income populations 
of all age groups. The vitality of this program component has giver) 
the program a high profile in the community. 

Santa Ana College ; The program runs a Summer Readiness Program that 
has a tremendous reputation among campus faculty and staff. The pro- 
gram spans six weeks, beginning one week after high school classes 
end. Participants are given an intensive, highly practical introduc- 
tion to the college. 

ColYege of Marin : The program has established an effective linkage 
with a Step Two Program in Marin City that provides transition 
services to disadvantaged students entering college. This community 
program serves as a conduit for the recruitment of low-income students 
into the EOPS program. 

Coastline Community College : The program plays a prominent role in 
the South Coast EOPS Consortium, .a professional organization that 
strives to give the underrepresented and the disadvantaged increased 
access to postsecondary education- (This involvement constitutes a 
college-integrated recruitment function.) The program's leadership in 
the consortium gives it local visibility, thereby promoting referrals 
from community agencies and from other area colleges. 

Porterville College ; The program sponsors a year-round recruitment 
program that is broad and creative. Every effort is made to reach 
the low-income population of the service area. Recruitment 
techniques include door-to-door home visits, detailed high school 
presentations, information booths at the welfare and employment 
offices, and cooperation with community agencies. A unique aspect of 
the recruitment campaign is the sixth-grade Partnership Program, which 
sends peer advisors to the elementary schools and brings the children 
to the college for tours and in-class presentations. 

Shasta College : The EOPS director takes an active role in community 
recruitment efforts, maintaining close ties with a number of community 
and social services agencies. He has been particularly successful in 
winning the respect and trust of the leaders of the Native American 
community in the college's service area. 

Victor Valley Community College : The program sponsors a twice-a-year 
EOPS orientation which introduces new students to the college and to 
EOPS, giving them valuable information on transfer opportunities and 
requirements, degree options, and career paths. By involving college 
staff who were former EOPS students in orientation presentations, the 
program provides new students with realistic role models at the very 
beginning of their academic careers. 



Chabot College ; Regarded by college faculty and staff as one of the 
most successful aspects of the program, the EOPS Summer Readiness 
Program teaches prospective students how to use campus resources and 
how to prepare for college life. 

300 Instructional Dcveloppent and Services Cowponent 

Cypress College ; The program's tutoring system is outstanding in 
several respects. It is well known both to EOPS students and to 
faculty; it provides specialized assistance geared to the needs of 
EOPS students; tutors are available at convenient times; tutoring 
efforts are well coordinated with the efforts of other EOPS staff; 
tutors are preserviced; and tutoring contacts as well documented. 
Academic program monitoring is closely linked to tutoring efforts, and 
impressive quantitative data verify effectiveness of tutoring 
intervention. 

Los Angeles Pierce College ; The program is responsible for developing 
and coordi nati ng a highly valuable and widely recognized tutoring 
servi ce geared toward students wi th 1 imi ted Engl i sh-speaki ng 
abilities. Tutoring takes place in a supportive and informal— but 
structured--environment. Students can practice their conversational 
English and develop their English-speaking abilities at a comfortable 
pace, getting individualized attention in problem areas. 

Antelope Valley College : The program supports tutoring services for 
EOPS students through the college's Academic Advancement Center. This 
excellent facility accommodates individual and group study areas. 
Tutors are available in all academic areas and most vocational areas. 
Staff members are friendly as well as knowledgeable about EOPS 
students, who enjoy over-and-above tutoring via a system for early 
tutorial referral, extra tutoring time, and special monitoring of EOPS 
tutori ng attendance . Tutori ng contacts are wel 1 documented by 
tutoring staff. 

400 Counseling Services Component 

Solano Community College : The EOPS counselor provides comprehensive 
counseling and academic advisement exclusively to EOPS students. All 
students receiving EOPS grants must see the counselor on a monthly 
basis. Counselor approval Is also required for class scheduling each 
semester. The counselor has good rapport, demonstrating a personal 
interest In each student. Counseling Is highly accessible: available 
not only for mandatory contacts but also on a walk-In basis. The 
counselor facilitates coordination between EOPS and the college 
counseling staff by participating in college counseling functions. 

Glendale College : The program has implemented an outstanding Intake 
process tnat takes the student step by step through college 
admissions, financial aid, EOPS, and class scheduling procedures. 
This structured system reinforces student-staff interactions and 
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dHwnitratti to itudenti that EOPS can facilitate Important paperwork 
and provide valuable advliement. 

College of Alaweda ; Peer advisors are regarded by staff and student 
aiUe as ihe project's most effective component. They are dedicated, 
enthusiastic, and well Informed, giving students both practical and 
enotlonal support. Students depend on peer advisors for Information 
on financial aid and transfer deadlines, advice on which classes and 
Instructors to choose, help with academic problems, and referral to 
other EOPS and campus services. They are required to meet with peer 
advisors on a monthly basis, and this contact Is tied to disbursement 
of the COPS check. 

Hisslon College : The multilingual EOPS staff— composed of both pro- 
fess'onals and peers— gives students Individualized advisement In all 
iMporUnt areas: financial aid, academic planning, progress monitor- 
ing, personal counseling, and transfer to four-year colleges. The 
program director takes a central role In providing academic advising 
and transfer Information. StudenU are highly appreciative of her 
availability, sublllty (compared with college counselors, who seem to 
COM and go), and attention to their Individual needs. 

African River College : The close working relationship that has 
developed between the project and the college's counseling office Is 
reflected In the way that flexible release-time schedules are arranged 
so that counselors can work with EOPS students during the fall orien- 
tation and at key points during the year. Concurrent with their 
orientation, EOPS students receive academic advisement and a first- 
semester uurse plan, based on high school transcripts, assessment 
test scores, and conversations with the counselor. The smoothness of 
the EOPS-counselIng relationship Is reportedly attributable to the 
EOPS director's efforti to form positive personal relationships with 
counseling suff. 

500 •nnmiltlom Stnrlcti Component 

Diablu Valley College: The program provides a well-rounded transfer 
program for Interested students. Updated information on transfer and 
scholarships Is posted on the EOPS office bulletin boards; notices of 
visits to Diablo Valley College by four-year school representatives 
are sent to all EOPS students; and the program sponsors visits to 
local universities. The EOPS counselor gives specific information and 
advisement on transfer requirements, programs, transferable units, and 
so fbrth. 

600 SptcUl Actlrltles Component 

Santa Barbara City College : The program sponsors a CARE team that 
provides critical supplemental support and referral services to a 
large group of EOPS single parents. The CARE team has established 
effective coordination with the campus child care center and with the 
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reentry center. Parents benefit from the personalized attention of 
CARE staff, who give them practical assistance in handling day-to-day 
problems. 

Oxnard College ; The program funds an efficiently run Mini -Corps 
program that supplements EOPS services for a select group of 
students. EOPS students who are interested in teaching and working 
with the children of migrant families are provided with excellent 
counseling and supervised work experience in local schools that serve 
migrant students. 

700 Financial Aid Coordination Cowponent 

Modesto Junior College : There is excellent cooperation and 
coordination between program staff and the college's financial aid 
staff. Both are trained in the other's regulations and procedures. A 
supportive relationship exists between the EOPS director and the 
Assistant Dean of Student Services (who supervises the financial aid 
office). The EOPS director and the Dean work together in structuring 
an appropriate combination of EOPS and other grants, work-study money, 
child care grants, and small book loans. 

College of the Redwoods ; The EOPS program enjoys a relaxed, positive 
relationship with the adjacent financial aid office. The financial 
aid officer regularly updates EOPS staff on financial aid rules and 
procedures. The EOPS director takes an active role in financial aid 
procedures, deciding which EOPS-eligible students should receive 
grants and work-study money and placing students in work-study 
positions. 
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Chapter 4 
HOW CAN EOPS BE IMPROVED? 

The question of how to improve EOPS can be addressed from two perspec- 
tives. The first perspective, a synthesis of the major themes that cut 
across all 1984-85 OPRs, yields insights into the organization and imple- 
mentation of EOPS as a whole, suggesting areas that need improvement or 
modification. The second perspective, a summary of the types of recommen- 
dations most frequently made to specific EOPS programs, allows a closer 
look at the causes of, and possible solutions to, specific problems. 
Major Theaes of the 1984-95 OPR Findings 

The following themes appeared over and over again in the summary 
reports: the need for more thorough documentation of program services, the 
importance of providing over-and-above services, the impact of campus 
politics on EOPS programs, and the need to coordinate and utilize the 
efforts of EOPS staff more efficiently. 

Documentation of program services . If the OPR team is to accomplish 
its function of comparing the program's actual activities with the activi- 
ties proposed in the program plan, documented evidence must exist to verify 
that services have been provided. Time and time again, however, this 
crucial evidence was spotty or nonexistent. Moreover, documentation is 
necessary not only for external program review but for internal purposes, 
such as coordinating multiple services, monitoring levels of service 
provision, tracking student contact hours, and establishing the effective- 
ness of program activities. EOPS program documentation was generally defi- 
cient in two ways: It was not centralized, and it was not individualized 
by student. 
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Documentation of all program activities should be maintained in a 
central record-keeping system. EOPS programs often maintained documenta- 
tion according to type of service and housed the documentation in various 
files or at various campus locations. Besides hindering the coordination 
of services, such decentralized record keeping made it virtually impossible 
for the team to determine just what services were being provided, to whom, 
and how often. 

The central file should contain an individual record for each EOPS 
student, including those not receiving EOPS grants, to document not only 
the EOPS services provided to the student, but also the services provided 
by other campus units. Individual records would allow the staff to review 
a given student's entire program and to evaluate the level of contact 
hours. These individual records should be cross-referenced with a master 
record of program services for the purpose of internal monitoring and 
evaluation. 

Deficiencies in documentation were most obvious in the outreach and 
recruitment area. However, it should be noted that this program component 
is also the most difficult to track and that there are no clear guidelines 
for doing so. Consequently, programs often implemented their recruitment 
programs on the assumption that their efforts paid off in eventual EOPS 
enrollment, even though they had no data to support this assumption. To 
determine whether EOPS recruitment is having its intended impact, several 
links must be established. First, EOPS recruitment contacts should be 
documented (preferably by type of recruitment activity and name of poten- 
tial student). Second, contacts should be tracked for college enrollment 
and EOPS enrollment. Third, any EOPS enrollment that resulted from EOPS 
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recruitment efforts should be noted as such, so that programs can identify 
and pursue effective recruitment methods and drop Ineffective methods. In 
addition to improving the recruitment process, documentation should help to 
clarify which recruitment activities are most successful in attracting EOPS 
students and which attract non-EOPS students. 

Provision of over-and-above services . A great majority of OPR reports 
highlighted the important issue of "over-and-above" services. This concept 
Is rooted in the California legislature's definition of an extended oppor- 
tunity program or service as one "which is over, above, and in addition to, 
the regular educational programs of the college" (EC 69641). All too 
often, both the colleges and the EOPS programs had overlooked this defini- 
tion, especially with respect to tutoring. 

For example, programs sometimes paid the college for the tutoring ser- 
vices provided to EOPS students when, in fact, they were of the same nature 
and quality as those provided to general college students as a matter of 
course: that is, when the tutoring was not specific to the needs of EOPS 
students or when EOPS students were not given preferential access. In view 
of the "over-and-above" requirement, this was clearly inappropriate. The 
problem was not a lack of awareness but, rather, the difficulty of opera- 
tional zing the concept. Criteria for "over-and-above" services were often 
unclear, to both program and college staff, and thus difficult to monitor. 
Few programs were able to document precisely how much over-and-above tutor- 
ing was provided or to link it to a proportionate level of EOPS funding. 

Further, the college often charged the EOPS program more than was 
commensurate with EOPS- students' participation in the college's tutoring 
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program. Most commonly, this meant that the program was paying most or all 
of the salary of the tutoring center's coordinator/supervisor, even though 
responsibility for this function was clearly the college's. In some in- 
stances, colleges sought to justify inequita' le use of EOPS resources by 
citing their own fiscal difficulties. Obviously, EOPS programs have a 
stake in assuring that supplemental instructional support is available to 
their students. But EOPS is not a college bail -out program, and EOPS 
resources must be reserved for legitimate EOPS services. 

In the summary reports, the OPR team discussed ways to correct infrac- 
tions of the over-and-above requirements, with an awareness that such situ- 
ations are often politically sensitive. The team pointed out, for in- 
stance, that program staff should be thoroughly versed in Title V guide- 
lines as they pertain to EOPS, perhaps through in-service training. 
Criteria for defining the concept of "over-and-above" should be clearly 
delineated. Program services should be designed to reflect these criteria, 
and other college staff members should be informed of these specifica- 
tions. Finally, procedures for monitoring the provision of over-and-above 
services should be initiated, with the cooperation of all college personnel 
who play a role in EOPS service delivery. 

Campus politics . Campus politics frequently created discords that 
interfered with the effective operation of EOPS. But because the source of 
the discord varied, often involving personality conflicts as well as 
professional disagreements about policy, generalization is difficult. 
Putting aside, for the moment, personality issues, one can identify three 
structural conditions — all of them involving the relationship between 
EOPS and other campus units — that seemed to make a difference: the 
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nature of the EOPS director/coordinator position, the EOPS director's 
Involvement In campus management activities, and the administrative struc- 
ture of EOPS vis-a-vis critical supportive services. 

First, when the EOPS director/coordinator position was certificated 
(rather than classified), the director was better able to assert adminis- 
trative authority. Without such status, coordination of program services 
was extremely difficult. In cases where the EOPS director was a classified 
employee and could not supervise certificated EOPS counselors, the coun- 
selors frequently seemed to operate Independently of the program plan. 
Directors attributed this problem to the fact that the counselor was not 
required to report to them, but rather to their certificated supervisor in 
the college counseling office. When relations between units were good, 
reporting technicalities presented no particular problem. But when con- 
flicts existed, counselors tended to respond to whoever they felt was "in 
charge." 

Second, the EOPS director's involvement In, or Isolation from, campus 
management activities was a crucial factor. EOPS directors who were re- 
garded as first-level managers by the college were Included in college 
management meetings, and thus had a say in the day-to-day administrative 
decisions that affected the EOPS program. In such cases, the sense of 
camaraderie that developed between the director and other administrators 
was often instrumental in achieving EOPS objectives. 

Third, the administrative organization of the college and the place- 
ment of the EOPS program within this structure had a pronounced influence 
on some campuses. When EOPS and related services (such as financial aid 
and counseling) were subsumed under the same administrative umbrella. 
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relations between EOPS and these services were facilitated; when EOPS was 
administratively isolated, coordination was more difficult, conflicts were 
more common and problems were harded to resolve. 

Beyond these structural conditions, the personal qualities of the EOPS 
directors themselves seemed to facilitate or impede relations across 
campus. Some directors were able to rally influential advisory committee 
members around their cause, to penetrate and activate community groups, and 
to keep the EOPS program in the community and campus eye; in short, they 
enjoyed the cooperation and enthusiastic support of their colleagues. 
Conversely, those directors who saw the EOPS program role as "us against 
them" were unable to muster campus support. It should be noted that, in 
some cases, an "us against them" mentality may have been justified. Many 
college administrators view the EOPS program as a potential source of 
revenue for general college services. In such instances, it is the respon- 
sibility of the EOPS director to protect the program's interests by keeping 
EOPS funding reserved for EOPS functions. To fulfill this responsibility 
without alienating the rest of the college community, the director must 
emphasize the other, nonfinancial , contributions of the EOPS program to the 
general college welfare: increased enrollment, improved retention, and 
higher frequency of transfer, to name a few. The director's ability to 
perceive college needs and to market the program as an asset rather than a 
liability was essential in winning campus acceptance and support for EOPS. 

Efficient use of EOPS staff . In the current milieu of declining com- 
munity college enrollments, tightening fiscal constraints, and increasing 
external scrutiny of student services programs, it is critical that the 
efforts of all EOPS staff members be efficiently mobilized and utilized. 
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The OPR team noted three deficiencies in this regard: poor internal coor- 
dination, inadequate in-service training, and underutilization of peer 
advisors. 

On the whole, EOPS staff were viewed as dedicated to their students 
and thoroughly committed to carrying out their own EOPS roles. Individual 
staff members, however, were often unaware of what their colleagues were 
doing and had only a vague idea of the spectrum of activities encompassed 
within the program plan. This limited perspective led to some duplication 
of services and inattention to important activities/functions, creating an 
overall impression of disorganization. Regular staff meetings that include 
an orientation to the program plan and to the roles of all EOPS staff were 
recommended to promote better internal organization and coordination. 

Almost every summary report mentioned the need for more staff preser- 
vice or in-service, with the director playing an active part. The need 
ranged all the way from clarification of staff roles and responsibilities 
to structured training in the execution of EOPS functions (such as recruit- 
ment, peer advising, and tutoring) and in the procedures associated with 
related services (such as financial aid). The elements of a comprehensive 
training program are delineated below in the section on in-service recom- 
mendations. 

Peer advisors appeared to be an underutilized EOPS resource. In many 
programs, no clear role had been specified for these students; they simply 
fulfilled whatever program needs arose, often engaging in clerical func- 
tions or non-EOPS-related tasks. The appropriate role of peer advisors 
should be thoughtfully considered during the program design phase. They 
should be given preservice training, especially in peer-interaction skills; 
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supervised by a responsible EOPS staff person, preferably the EOPS coun- 
selor; and provided with workspace that allows for confidential 
communication. 

Sunmary of 1984-85 OPR Recowiendatlons 

The executive summary section of the 1984-85 OPR reports Included an 
average of from six to nine recommendations, although some^ programs re- 
ceived as few as four and some as many as fourteen recommendations. (In 
one case, the team was unable to review documentation of program services, 
so no recommendations were made.) Recommendations were reviewed and 
classified Into 12 categories: program administration, outreach/recruit- 
ment, counseling, tutoring, financial aid, other support services, EOPS 
In-service, coordination with college services, funding of EOPS positions, 
EOPS Image/awareness, space, and other recommendations. 

To give some sense of the Interrelationships among recommendations and 
of the performance of Individual projects. Table 1 lists the entire set of 
1984-85 OPR recommendations by category and by program (colleges are not 
Identified by name). This narrative takes a slightly different approach: 
Each category Is examined In order to pinpoint deficiencies and to Indicate 
the corrective measures recommended. 

Project administration . This broad category Includes all activities 
pertaining to the administration, management, and day-to-day operations of 
the EOPS program. Nearly every program received some type of administra- 
tive recommendation. Many of these related to the status of the director's 
position: Programs were advised to upgrade the position or to make it full 
time. Many other recommendations were directed at the program plan: 
Programs were advised to reorganize the plan, to edit out non-EOPS staff. 
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TABLE 1 



SUMMARY OF RECOtftENDATIONS: QUALITATIVE EVALUATION 



Program Administration 


EOPS should strengthen Its monitoring of students' 
academic progress* The program plan should be 
reorganized and edited to reflect accurate staff 

AllArAMnnc 


Frequent staff meetings should be conducted by i 
director to encourage greater familiarity with i 
program plan and staff responsibilities* 


Financial Aid 


EOPS should Inform students and staff that EOPS 
grants and meal tickets are available as 
alternate forms or financial aid* 




Outreach/ Recrul tment 


Recruitment record keeping and follow-up proce- 
dures should be strengthened* 


Peer advisors and other EOPS staff should be 1n\ 
recruitment efforts* 


Counseling 


The full-time counselor position should be filled* 
At least one EOPS counselor should be housed In 
the peer advising/tutoring office* lEPs should be 
developed for all FflPfi sturfent*:. 


A single EOPS. counselor position is needed* Coui 
should develop lEP for each EOPS student* 


Tutoring 


EOPS should reevaluate Its committment to the 
college tutorial center* Peer advisors should 
keep tutoring functions and record keeping 
distinct from other services. 


Funding of tutoring should be limited to over-ai 
service* 


Other Support Services 


The EOPS director should review all procedures for 
the Summer Acaden^y including recruitment and 
incentives* 




EOPS In-Service 


EOPS should provide EOPS peer advisors with 
training in tutoring techniques* 


An intensive, comprehensive training program sh 
developed for peer advisors* Program secretary 
trained to utilize EOPS personal computer/word 


Coordination with 
College Services 




EOPS should work with the college to Increase t 
ment of the President's Advisory Committee on P 
the Disadvantaged In EOPS* 


Funding of EOPS 
Positions 


The EOPS director should reexamine the clerical 
a.ssistant II positions and the EOPS tutor posi- 
tions to assess the extent of their EOPS- 
specific functions* 


Funding for the position of EOPS director, fina 
clerk, clerk secretary and student office helpe 
. be commensurate with the level of effort devote 

ciuely tn FnP<; fiinrt:ion<; . 


EOPS Image/ Awareness 


The EOPS newsletter should be published more 
frequently* 




pace 






ther 


The EOPS contract should constitute a separate 
document and should specify consequences of the 
students not meeting its provisions* 


College should coordinate with the Chancellor' 
in evaluating and restructuring the college's 
commitment to CARE* 
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TABLE 1 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS: QUALITATIVE EVALUATION 



College C College D 



*ogram Administration 


EOPS should document service provision and contact 
hours and maintain records In central files. 
Staff meetings should be conducted regularly. 


The data collection system should be used for pr 
planning and monitoring of student progress. Co 
should grant the EOPS director a certified manag 
position. 


Inanclal Aid 


Students should sign EOPS contract upon receipt 
of first check. The provision of special grants 
should be more carefully monitored. 


College should consider providing additional fin 
aid staff to enable the provision of regular fin 
aid services. 


utreach/ Recruitment 




The recruitment coordinator should concentrate t 
on EOPS students and document outreach contacts 
rollment. 


ounseling 


School relations specialists should be available 
to students on an appointment and walk-In basis. 
An lEP should be developed for each EOPS student. 


The appropriateness of the counselor's Involveme 
"El Centro** office should be reevaluated.. The p 
sov^s role should be restructured to support the 


utoring 




College tutoring should De more clearly differer 
from EOPS over-and-above tutoring. 


Ither Support Services 


EOPS orientation for new students should be 
mandatory and take place within the first ^wo 
weeks of each semester. 




:OPS In-Service 


EOPS staff should be trained In financial aid 
procedures. Tutors should be tra'^ned. 




Coordination with 
College Services 






'unding of EOPS 
Positions 


The personnel worker position should be dropped 
from the plan since the functions of this posi- 
tion are handled by financial aid. 




EOPS Image/Awareness 


EOPS students should be Informed of program 
services In writing when they are notified of 
eligibility. College faculty/staff should be 
made aware of EOPS aoals anH activities. 




pace 


The EOPS office should be clearly Identified as 
such by visible signs. 


College should provide contiguous space for the 
tutoring center and the EOPS program. 


ther 


EOPS should reexamine the appropriateness of 
supporting the EOPS Enrichment course. 


The job descriptions of the college clerk ill po 
should reflect program needs. An EOPS advisory c 
should be established. 
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TABLE 1 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS: QUALITATIVE EVALUATION 



Colltoy E College F 



)jqrm Adilnlfttritlon 


A progriM stratogy should bo plannod to iddrtss 
tho noods of EOPS studtnts* Tho program plan 
'lou1d bo upditod, rovlsod to Includo only per- 
ionnol k^o Mrfom MPS functions. 


The program assistant position should be expands 
full-time position* 


lAMIClil Aid 




The EOPS coordinator should be Involved In the ! 
of EOPS-ellglble students for EOPS grants* 


lutrtKK/lltcnil Umi 




District should contribute greater proportion 01 
recruitment* Efforts should focus on EOPS serv1< 
potentially eligible EOPS students, and be systi 
followed UD. 


4Niiiit1tfig 




Student referrals to counseling should be follow 


uloring 


A pool of tutors should bo ivillible to mett 
tutoring notds* Tutoring of forts should bo 
conflntd to EOPS studonts. 


Student referrals to tutoring should be followei 


HUmr Support Strvlcts 




Peer advisors should see all EOPS students on a 
basis* The Book Loan Program should be expanded 


:OPS lA*S«rvlc« 


Tho director should Infom staff of their speci- 
fic EOPS functions! provide training to help them 
and acquaint thoM with the EOPS plan. 


Peer advisors should be trained In peer-advlsinc 
nlques and financial aid procedures. EOPS stafi 
be trained In use of district data system* 


>MrdtMt1on wUh 
Collagt Stnrlctt 


EOPS services should be coordinated with college 
Instructional services. 


EOPS should coordinate with the college In deve 
recruitment follow-up system* EOPS should coord 
financial aid to Identify students on academic 


rund1n9 of EOPS 
Positions 


Funding for the positions of special program asst 
and typist/Clerk should be coaensurate with the 
level of effort devoted exclusively to EOPS. 




EOPS iMgt/AMirtntss 


Students should be made aware of EOPS services* 
Activities should be planned to bring students 
together. EOPS should publicize Its services* 




poet 






thtr 
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TABLE 1 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS: QUALITATIVE EVALUATION 



College G College H 



Program Administration 


Staff meetings should be held on a regular basis* 


The program assistant position should be upgrad 
full-time, year-round position. The current EOP 
monitoring system should be Included In the pro 


Mnanclal Aid 




EOPS should change the name of Its *^book grant" 
reflect Its general purpose* 


)utreach/Recru1tjnent 




All recruitment efforts should be documented an 
up. The necessity for two recruiter positions s 
reevaluated* 


^unseling 


The EOPS counselor should report directly to the 
EOPS director* The counselor should be more 
directly Involved In all aspects of peer advising 


EOPS should work with college counselors In dev 
educational plans for EOPS students. 


futoring 


The tutor coordinator position should be convert- 
ed to a full-time classified position. College 
should provide partial financial support* 


EOPS should establish a tutorial service, utill 
personnel In the English department's learning 


)ther Support Services 


The peer advising coordinator position should be 
converted to a full-time classified position* 


EOPS should design, Implement a peer advising co 
A system for early Identification of transfer s 
should be developed. Orientation should be mand 
new students. 


EOPS In-Service 


Training for tutors should be continued and sup- 
plemented with periodic In-service* Training for 
peer advisors should Include financial aid 
Drocedures. 


Peer advisors should be trained by college coun 
EOPS should request training from the Chancel 1o 
In EOPS eligibility determination and valldatio 
statistics. 


Coordination with 
College Services 


The* Vice President of Student Personnel -Services 
should work with the EOPS director* counselor, & 
financial aid director to facilitate services* 


cUro Should consolidate intaKe, eiigiDility and 
grant procedures with the financial aid office 
exchange Information with college counselors re 
services provided to EOPS students. 


Funding of EOPS 
Positions 






:OPS Image/Awareness 






pace 


EOPS should utilize existing office space more 
efficiently* College should help to Identify 
additional space for EOPS* 




ther 




The EOPS advisory committee should be reactlvat 
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SUMMARY OF RECWIMENOAT IONS : QUALITATIVE EVALUATION 



College I College J 



Program Administration 




Regular staff meetings should be conducted to 
staff efforts and solicit Input for planning 
College should clarify the status of the posi 
the Individual directing the EOPS program. 


Financial Aid 






Outreach/ Recruitment 


EOPS should design and Implement an on-campus 
recruitment effort. 


The EOPS director should be more actively 1nv( 
recruitment efforts. Recruitment efforts shou 
accelerated and focused on the Hispanic popuL 


Counseling 


A personal counseling activity should be devel- 
oped to supplement academic counseling. EOPS 
counselors should design and Implement a mid- 
semester student oroQress monltorlna system. 


EOPS and the counseling department should coop 
determining the assignment cf counselors to EC 
level of counseling provided, and the scheduli 
sellng. 


Tutoring 






Other Support Services 






EOPS In-Service 


VI «±i i\ vjpiai. :triuuiu uc given ^raining In sec- 
retarlal functions and use of the EOPS person- 
al computer. Other opportunities for profes- 
$lQnal develownent should be made »vjillAhi« 


ine tUrQ Qirector snouia xaKe a more aciive n 
training program staff. Periodic training shoi 
vided for nonprogram staff to apprise them o 
tlons which afiFect them. 


Coordination with 
College Services 


EOPS should work more closely with financial aid 
In needs statistics, eligibility determination, 
referral to EOPS, and grant awards. 


EOPS should coordinate services with related c 
services and exchange Information on student f 


Funding of EOPS 
Positions 






EOPS Image/Awareness 




A public relations campaign should be launchec 
familiarize college faculty and staff with the 
EOPS students and the range of EOPS services [ 


Space 






Other 


The EOPS advisory committee should be representa- 
tive of all geographic areas and population 
segments of the college's service area. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS: QUALITATIVE EVALUATION 





VW ■ 1 C«|C IN 

The Chancellor's Office should fullv evam'ino 
compliance Issues within this program. 


Colleae L 

me tOP5 coordinator should report directly to 1 
of Student Development Serlvces. 


Inanf^lal Aid 






11^ raka/*h/ Do/*i^iH ^mon^ 




Recruitment activities should be focused around 
the area's low-Income population. The Sumner Rea 
Program should target graduating high school sen 


tiincol 1 nn 




The EOPS counselor oosltlon chnuld hp ownAnHaH h 
hours per week and should encompass a broader ra 
counseling activities. Including student advisor 


[iforlnn 












)PS In-Service 




EOPS staff should be provided with more opportun 
professional growth and receive training from ot 
colleae services In relevant areas. EOPS should 
frA!"^"5 collecie facultv/^taff In FOPS ororpd 


>ord1 nation with 
College Services 




t\}fb ana financial aid should cooperate in broad 
Identification and designation of "EOPS-ellglble 
to Include all students who meet the Income crit 
EOPS services. 


inding of eOPS 
Positions 






)PS Image/Awareness 






ice 




College should provide EOPS with more space. Areas 
the EOPS office should be set aside for confident! 
student contacts. 


ler 




The EOPS advisory committee should be activated as 
as possible. Goals for the committee and res^onslb 
of committee members should be clarified. 



I team was unable to formulate specif 1c ^recoimiendatlons for the proaram due . Its many concerns about the provision of services as i 
program plan and the Inability of the team (In the two-and i-half day vis- j to obtain the necessary documentation to substantiate 1 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS: QUALITATIVE EVALUATION 



College M - , i College N 



'rogram Administration 


The EOPS director should review and revise the 
program plan regarding clarity and consistency of 
outcome statements, relevance of activities, and 
appropriateness ot personnel inciudeci* 


The tupS director should update the program pia 
reflect new directions the program Is taking* M 
quent meetings of program staff should beheld* 


-Inanclal Aid 






)ut reach/ Rec ru 1 tmen t 






Counseling 




Academic advising should be focused on students 
been Identified as "at risk" academically* 


futoring 


EOPS should reassess EOPS students' actual need 
for tutoring using multiple sources of 
Information. 


EOPS should develop a process tnat win expeau 
Identification of EOPS students for tutoring pu 
The tutoring component should be redesigned to 

biia t uvci aiiu auuvc aciviv«ca qic piw lucu* 


Sther Support Services 


EOPS should develop a more unified set of trans- 
fer activities. Including early Identification of 
transfer students and early advisement pertaining 
to iransrer reauirements. 


Efforts to retain EOPS students who demonstrate 
academic performance should be accelerated* 


EOPS In-Service 




EOPS director should develop and implement regu 
staff training In ^^.reas relevant to program obj 
In financial aid procedures* The director shoul 
the soeclflc functions of each EOPS staff membe 


Coordination with 
College Services 




The EOPS director should work with the financla 
supervisor In developing a process of efficient 
cation of EOPS income eligibility* 


Funding of EOPS 
Positions 


Funding for tutorial center coordinator and 
clerk-typlst/flnancial technician I should be 
commensurate with the level of effort devoted 
exclusively to EOPS functions. 


Funding of positions which are dedicated to oth 
services should be discontinued* Funding for J 
clerk and tutorial clerk typist should be comme 
with the level of effort devote^ ^^cluslvelv to 


EOPS Image/Awareness 






pace 


The program aides* office should remain near the 
collegers tutorial center and be Partitioned for 
confidential staff-student contacts. 


College should work with EOPS director in Identi 
more adequate space for the program* 


ther 

LQ 


EOPS should consider ways to extend EOPS services 
to eligible students who do not have EOPS grants. 


Student workers should be reclassified into EOF 
positions that reflect their actual functionsv 
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SUMMARY OF RECWIMENDATIONS: QUALITATIVE EVALUATION 



College 0 College P 



Program Administration 


The EOPS coordinator position should be upgraded 
to "classified manager" and renamed "director". 


The EOPS director position should be full time 
director and program assistant positions shoul 
as soon as possible. Record keeping should be 

All progrAm Aroac. 


Financial Aid 


The EOPS director should be more Involved In 
av/arding grants and work-study funds. <A clerical 
position should be created to expedite paperwork 
to potential EOPS-ellglble students. 




Outreach/ Recruitment 




EOPS Should design and Implement an EOPS-specl 
ment/outreach function targeted toward the co 
the community. 


Counseling 


An EOPS counselor position should be created to 
provide personal and career counseling to EOPS 
students. 


The EOPS counselor should serve EOPS students 
provide counseling In the EOPS office. The cou 
should be directly Involved In the training an 

slon Cif nP^r Adi/lcnrc 
— 9 tsfu m — |icsE — oiuf i^ur> . 


Tutoring 


EOPS and the college should examine the level of 
over-and-above tutoring provided to EOPS students 
by the college tutoring service. EOPS should lim- 
it Its fundi na of tutorlno to over*and-above. 


EOPS should discontinue payment for tutoring o 
students at the college's learning assistance 


Other Support Services 


EOPS should obtain Informational materials 
related to transfer requirements of local four- 
year colleges and universities. 


EOPS should design and Implement a comprehensi 
and career transition activity. The number o1 
peer advisors should be expanded, and their dut 
be broader. 


EOPS In-Service 


EOPS should develop a formal preservlce train- 
ing program for peer advisors. In coordination 
with the local four-year college, EOPS should 
develop an In-service for the FOPS-colleae llalso 


EOPS should develop a formalized peer advisor 
program which would Include financial aid proc 


Coordination with 
College Services 




The EOPS director should work with other campu 
coordinate records of services to EOPS student 
outside the program. 


Funding of EOPS 
Positions 


Funding for the position of tutorial coordinator 
should be comnensurate with the level of effort 
devoted exclusively to EOPS functions. 




EOPS Image/Awareness 


EOPS should publicize the program more on 
campus and distribute the newsletter more widely, 
both on campus and In the community. 


EOPS should publish a newsletter, and the dir 
make more frequent personal contacts with coll 
and staff to Increase college awareness of the 


Space 






Other 


The EOPS director should be Included In the pur- 
chasing of software for the EOPS/flnanclal aid 
computer. 
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TABLE 1 



Program Administration 



SUMMARY OF RECOTIMENOATIONS: QUALITATIVE EVALUATION 
College 



Program plan should be reviewed and revised for 
accuracy » consistency » and quality of outcome 
statements. Need better procedures for document 
Ing student contacts and service provision. 



College R 



The EOPS director should directly oversee progr 
t1ons» or the EOPS coordinator position should 
to enable that position to supervise all progra 
Regular staff meetings should be held, 



Financial Aid 



Outreach/ Recrul tment 



College should consider developing and funding 
Its own outreach recruitment efforts or coordi- 
nate efforts with EOPS. 



College should coordinate campus wide recrul tmc 
directed at the Hispanic population. 



Counseling 



TTfuH-time counselor should be assigned to EOF 
stationed In the EOPS area. 



Tutoring 



Other Support Services 



EOPS In-Service 



The new outreach specialist should be given an 
In-service In EOPS outreach goals. All EOPS 
staff should be In-serviced In financial aid pro- 



A comprehensive staff development component she 
developed that would Include an overview of the 
specific Job responsibilities of each EOPS posi 
methods to Implement EOPS services ♦ 



Coordination with 
College Services 



EOPS and financial aid should work to Increase 
Information flow between offices and coordinate 
efforts In Improving the quality and availability 
of computerized data> 



College should facilitate coordination between 
the counseling department* EOPS recruitment efl 
be coordinated with college recruitment. 



Funding of EOPS 
Positions 



All EOPS staff positions (particularly In the 1 
center) should be reexamined by the college tc 
the appropriate level of funding given Title V 



EOPS Image/Awareness 



Space 



Other 
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SIMMRY OF RECOttCNDATIONS: QUALITATIVE EVALUATION 



Colltot S 



TTTT 



for avary EOPS student. Including icidemlc rccordi 
and dociMflUtlon of wrvlcts. Activities/functions 
should bt wrltf n for all currtnt EOPS actlvltUi 



EOPS operations. Th« duties of the EOPS secretary 



10 ^, _ 

EOPS students should be Informed of emergency am 
loans and procedures related to their provision. 



New recruitment strategies should be developed tc 
recruit minority students. Peer counselors and HI 
recruiters should be Involved. Recruitment effort 
be documented and follow-up procedures Initiated. 



A full-time counselor should be made available to 
the EOPS program. Counseling activities/functions 
In the program plan should be rewritten to clarl 



The EOPS counselor should be clearly Identified a 
and all EOPS counseling should take Place In the 
office. Counseling should be available to EOPS st 
on both a walk-ln and appointment b^sls 



EOPS director should determine the extent of o^er 
above tutoring provided to EOPS students and adju 
funding accordingly. 



EOPS should Implement Its planned twlce-a-year or 
tlon for EOPS students and this should be mandato 
first-time EOPS students. 



In-service should be provided to college tutor 
to familiarize them with the EOPS program and the 
multicultural nature of the student population. 



tups should work with tne director of tutorial — 
services In designing and Implementing an In- 
service for tutors. The tutorial director should 
participate In EOPS staff meetings. 



Peer counseling training should emphasize EOPS am 
ers should be oriented to EOPS procedures. EOPS ai 
financial aid should train each other's staff In i 
procedures. 



EOPS director and the financial aid manager shoul 
dinate efforts In In-servicing staff of both unit 
cedures related to book loans should be communlca 
book store staff. 



Funding for the EOPS secretary/program assistant ' 
should be commensurate with the level of effort d 
exclusively to EOPS functions. 



The EOPS newsletter should be more widely distri- 
buted In the community and at local high schools. 



EOPS should take steps to raise on-campus awarene! 
the program and Its services. 



Additional space should be assigned to peer 
advisors. Some of this space should be reserved 
for confidential staff-student contact. 



lOPS Qirecior snouia reevaluate CM wor^KSdApft 
of the special programs Advisor position. The 
EOPS student contract should be signed by the EOPS 
staff member who explains It to the student. 



The EOPS director should design a student contract 
specify appropriate signatures. The advisory commit 
should expand Its membership to better represent al 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS: QUALITATIVE EVALUATION 



College U College V 



Program Administration 




The EOPS/speclal services director position sh 
upgraded to a certified position and the EOPS 
program assistant position should be upgraded 
nator. 


Financial Aid 




EOPS grants should be separated from the book 
system. This semester's grants should be distr 
Immedlatelytand parking fees should not be aut 


Outreach/ Recruitment 


EOPS should develop a recruiting activity and 
hire an Individual to carry It out. 


EOPS and the college should fund a classified 
position for high school and community recruit 
EOPS specialist and peer advisors should be mo 
in recruitment efforts. 


Counseling 


The EOPS counselor should develop a written lEP 
for each EOPS student. 


A full-time EOPS counselor position should be 
for the exclusive use of EOPS students. The cg 
should report to the EOPS director and be loca 

FOP^ nffirp 


Tutoring 






Other Support Services 


EOPS should design and Implement a broad peer 
advising activity. EOPS should Implement an 
assessment system for all entering EOPS students. 


Peer advisors should see students both on an a 
basis and on a walk-in basis. 


EOPS In-Service 


Periodic In-service training In financial aid 
procedures should be provided to all EOPS 
staff. 


EOPS should implement a formal preservice tra 
gram for peer advisors. All EOPS staff should 
viced in financial aid procedures. 


Coordination with 
College Services 


EOPS should send written progress reports of 
EOPS students to college Instructors. The EOPS 
director should work more closely with financial 
aid on early Identification and referral to EOPS. 




Funding of EOPS 
Positions 




Funding for positions of special services rece 
secretary and account technician I should be c 
with the level of effort devoted exclusively t 

fiinrtlnn*;. 


EOPS Image/ Awareness 




A broader informational effort should be condu 
campus to publicize EOPS* 


Space 




The EOPS peer advisors should be provided with 
work area adjacent to other EOPS staff that can 
date confidential staff-student contacts. 


Dther 

57 


The EOPS student contract should be rewritten to 
reflect current EOPS policies, procedures. EOPS 
should reexamine Its sponsorship of the college 
readiness basic skills course, or redesign It. 


A full-time special services receptionist/secre 
tion should be created and filled immediately, 
services office should adjust its hours to alio 
cat<-h up on necessary paperwork. 
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and to make sure that the written plan coincided with actual program acti- 
vities. Coordination and communication among staff members was another 
major concern: More frequent and more structured staff meetings were 
almost universally needed. As Indicated earlier, documentation of services 
and contact hours was often Inadequate; thus, programs were advised to 
tighten documentation procedures and to centralize student files. 

The thrust of these administrative recommendations conveys a need to 
plan and execute the EOPS program more carefully. Deficiencies In the 
program plan and In documentation of activities reveal a haphazard approach 
to program Implementation. The fact that staff members are poorly Informed 
and uncoordinated In their efforts shows poor management. Perhaps the 
directors are not well trained for management tasks (many complained of the 
lack of In-service for directors) or do not have the administrative "clout" 
to carry out their responsibilities. The requirement that EOPS directors 
be certificated will Improve the administrative status of the director's 
position, but having the necessary authority to supervise and coordinate 
staff Is only part of the problem — directors also need to know what to 
do. The annual EOPS conference, sponsored by the Chancellor's Office, has 
served as one source of In-service training for EOPS administrators. By 
participating In workshops on management skills. Title V regulations. 
Implementation of program components, special services, program budgeting, 
and preparation of the program plan, EOPS directors get specific guidance 
in how to administer their programs. Perhaps directors should also receive 
management training of a more general nature, such as that sponsored by 
management consultants or local colleges and universities. Alternatively, 
the Chancellor's Office might consider providing Individual or small-group 
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training focused oh specific management skills or on those EOPS administra- 
tive functions that are generally weak (e.g., program planning, program 
monitoring, and documentation of services). In addition to strengthening 
the administrative know-how of EOPS directors, such in-service would allow 
directors, in turn, to provide higher-quality in-service to their own 
staff. 

Outreach/recruitment . Fifteen of the 22 programs reviewed were 
advised to improve their recruitment activities. More specifically, the 
recommendations in this category dealt with the need to involve a wide 
array of EOPS staff (especially peer advisors) in recruitment activities, 
the need to improve documentation of recruitement activities (discussed 
above), and the need to follow up recruitment efforts. In several in- 
stances, the OPR team recommended that recruitment efforts be focused on a 
particular population: minorities (particularly Hispanics) or low-income 
groups. 

The recruitment problems most pertinent to the overall effectiveness 
of the EOPS program are the lack of documentation and the failure to follow 
up recruitment activities. As discussed earlier, these functions are in- 
strumental in establishing the relationship between activities and out- 
comes. Without adequate follow-up and documentation, the impact of re- 
cruitment activities can be neither assessed nor demonstrated. Better doc- 
umentation would also indicate which recruitment efforts are most effective 
and thus would serve as a basis for better allocation of resources. 

Counseling . Seventeen EOPS projects were given one or more recommen- 
dations about counseling. One reason for the high frequency of recommenda- 
tions in this area is that the programs often had to rely on general 
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college staff to provide counseling services to EOPS students, and this 
arrangement created tension. Therefore, the OPR team recommended, for 
example, that a full-time counselor position be created for the exclusive 
use of EOPS students, that EOPS counselors be required to report directly 
to the EOPS director, and that EOPS counseling be provided in the EOPS 
office rather than in the college counseling center. 

All of these recommendations reflect efforts to shift control of 
counseling to the EOPS program. So pervasive is the problem of control 
that it would seem appropriate to build into the EOPS legislation some 
guarantee that the programs will be able to hire and supervise their own 
counselors, independent of the college's counseling center. Such a provi- 
sion would allow the EOPS director to hire and schedule counselors in a 
manner that best meets the needs of EOPS students and to guarantee the 
provision of over-and-above services. But it is also important to assure 
that EOPS counselors are not isolated from the rest of the counseling 
staff. One college solved this problem by involving members of the regular 
counseling staff in the selection of EOPS counselors, who were then 
accepted as associates and invited to attend . counseling department 
meetings. 

Tutoring . Twelve of the EOPS programs were given recommendations 
pertaining to tutoring, many of them concerned with the over-and-above 
provision. As was pointed out earlier, programs frequently seemed to be 
overpaying the college for tutoring services. Thus, EOPS programs were 
advised to define over-and-above tutoring more explicitly, to tighten 
procedures for monitoring the provision of this extra tutoring, and to 
reassess the financial contribution of EOPS to college tutoring centers. 




The confusion surrounding over-and-above tutoring is attributable to a 
general misunderstanding of the Title V legislation. For instance, college 
administrators often pressure the EOPS program to contribute funds for 
tutoring services that should be provided as a matter of course. Thus, it 
appears that both EOPS directors and college administrators could benefit 
from a Chancellor's Office in-service designed to clarify the intent of 
Title V and to provide more definitive guidelines for what constitutes 
"over-and-above" as related to tutoring. Until this is done, programs (and 
colleges) will continue to interpret this requirement in ways which either 
do not meet Title V guidelines or do not fully provide for the needs of 

EOPS students, or both. 

Financial aid . Although many programs received financial-aid-related 
recommendations (e.g., for better coordination between financial aid and 
other services), relatively few were actually deficient in the way they 
handled this function. The recommendations in this category often involved 
informing students of their financial aid options and of procedures for 
getting financial aid. Another cluster of recommendations called for the 
more active involvement of the director in determining financial aid eligi- 
bility and distributing EOPS grant funds. 

The lack of adequate student orientation to financial aid options and 
procedures is a fairly straightforward problem with clear remedies. How- 
ever, the director's lack of involvement in financial aid reflects a more 
complex problem (touched on above): inadequate administrative control over 
a critical EOPS service. This problem often has the same roots as the 
management problem discussed earlier: the director's lack of training or 
lack of administrative clout. 



other support services . Recommendations In this category covered a 
broad array of EOPS services not subsumed In other categories: namely, the 
use of peer advisors, the need for transition activities, and the need to 
orient new EOPS students more thoroughly. For Instance, the OPR team often 
suggested that peer advisors be Involved In more EOPS activities, particu- 
larly recruitment, and that they be more readily accessible to all EOPS 
students. Transition activities, when present, were generally undeveloped, 
so programs were urged to Improve their procedures for Identifying and 
serving transfer-eligible EOPS students. Because efforts to orient new 
students to the program were frequently unstructured and Irregular, the 
team often recommended that orientation be provided on a regular basis and 
made mandatory for new students. 

EOPS In-service . The OPR team noted the need for tOPS In-service In 
19 programs. The most frequently recommended solution was comprehensive 
training for all EOPS staff. Such an approach would entail an overview of 
Title V guidelines, a review of the program plan, specification of EOPS 
roles and delineation of the responsibilities attached to each role, train- 
ing In specific job-related tasks, training In college financial aid 
procedures, and training In the use of computerized data systems. EOPS 
staff members were also urged to take advantage of any outside opportuni- 
ties for professional development. In addition to recommending in-service 
for EOPS staff, the team often recommended that EOPS provide In-service 
training In EOPS procedures for college staff, particularly financial aid 
staff. The purpose of such training would be to broaden awareness of the 
program and Its goals and to facilitate efficient provision of services to 
EOPS students. 




The need for in-service training has obvious ramifications for the 
effectiveness of the overall EOPS program. Apparently some program direc- 
tors do not recognize this need, do not have the skills to provide in- 
service themselves, or do not have the necessary funds to bring in outside 
trainers. Directors should be alerted to the potential need for in-service 
as part of their own training (see above) and should be provided with a set 
of general training materials (covering basic EOPS roles. Title V, and so 
forth). In addition, when programs submit their annual plans, the 
Chancellor's Office should make sure that the budgets allow for some 
in-service activities. 

Coordination with college services . Fifteen projects received recom- 
mendations highlighting the need to coordinate EOPS activities with those 
of related college services. Especially marked was the need for better 
communication between the EOPS program and the financial aid unit. There- 
fore, the OPR team recommended that EOPS work with the financial aid unit 
in developing better income eligibility criteria, in streamlining the 
referral process, in coordinating data collection and retrieval, in devel- 
oping a computerizied data base, in streamlining the EOPS grants process, 
and in developing complementary in-service programs. Other areas fre- 
quently targeted for improved coordination with college units were counsel- 
ing and outreach/recruitement. 

Funding of EOPS positions . Ten of the 22 EOPS programs funded some 
EOPS positions at a level higher than was warranted by the EOPS services 
provided. Although the nature of the suspect positions varied, many were 
related to tutoring. In cases where EOPS appeared to support positions 
dedicated exclusively to other college services, it was recommended that 
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the program discontinue funding as soon as possible. In all other in- 
stances, the team recommended that the functions of the position be care- 
fully reviewed and that funding be made commensurate with the amount of 
effort devoted exclusively to EOPS. 

EOPS image/awareness . The OPR team noted the need to increase 
awareness of EOPS services both among EOPS students themselves and in the 
broader college community. Thus, it often recommended that EOPS students 
be informed of the services available to them as soon as they are notified 
of their EOPS eligibility and that efforts be made to bring EOPS students 
together to promote a positive, supportive EOPS image. In addition, 
increased awareness of EOPS on campus should be promoted by establishing 
more personal contacts between EOPS staff and college faculty staff, by 
distributing the EOPS newsletter more regularly and to a wider range of 
readers, and by structuring in-services to familiarize others with EOPS. 

Space . Eight of the 22 programs had space problems that were serious 
enough to merit OPR recommendations. The most common problem was over- 
crowding, so it was recommended that college administration provide more 
adequate space for EOPS personnel. In other instances, EOPS space was 
indistinguishable from the space occupied by other college units sharing 
the office area, so the team recommded clearer demarcation. 

Other recommendations . Most of the recommendations subsumed in this 
category pertained to the advisory committee, the EOPS student contract, or 
EOPS support of peripheral programs and courses. Advisory committees often 
existed "in name only" or did not accurately represent relevant constituen- 
cies. Some student contracts were not explicit enough about what the 
student's responsibilities as an EOPS participant would be. Some programs 



funded special activities that did not adequately address the needs of EOPS 
students. Appropriate recommendations were made in each of these areas. 
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Appendix A 
Sample OPR Questionnaire 



EOPS 

Operational 

Program 

Review 



Confidential Faculty/Staff Questionnare 



Directions : Please answer the following questions. To main-- 
tain confidentiality r please seal your completed 
questionnaire in the atv<&ched envelope. Sealed 
questionnaires will be read by an EOPS review 
team and will not be shown to local students r 
staff, or administrators. Please be candid — 
your comments can help to improve the EOPS project* 

Thank you. 



1, In what ways do you feel the EOPS project has been of 
greatest benefit to students? 



2, Describe one part of the EOPS project here that you feel 
works particularly well. 
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Faculty/Sta££ Questionnaires (cont'd) 



Why do you think it's effective? 



3. Describe one part of the EOPS project here that is in 
need of improvement. 



Why do you think it needs to be improved (what's wrong 
with it)? 



Faculty and College Staff: 

Please indicate your primary area of responsibility: 

Math/Science English/Language Vocational Education 

Health/PhysicaT"Education Social Science Pine Arts 

Student Services Administration Other 

EOPS Staff: 

In which EOPS activities do you have responsibilities (e.g., 
tutoring, coxinseling, administration, outreach, etc.)? 
(specify) . ■ 



Your name (optional) 
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BOPS 

Operational 

Program 

Raviaw 



Confidantial Studant Quaationnaira 



Diraotionat Plaaaa aaanar tha following quaationa. To 
■aiatain confidentiality, plaaaa aaal your 
eoBqpXatad quaationnaira in tha attaohad anvalopa. 
SaaXad quaationnairaa will ba raad by an EOPS 
raviaw taaa and will not ba ahown to local atudanta> 
ataff, or adainiatratora. plaaaa ba candid — your 
eomnanta can halp to inqprova tha EOPS projact. 

Thank you. 



1. In trhat waya do you faal tha COPS projact haa baan of 
graataat banafit to you? 



2. Daacriba ona part of tha EOPS projact hare that you feel 
worka particularly well. 



ERIC 
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Studant Questionnaire (qont'd) 
Why do you think it's (Effective? 



3. Describe one part of the EOPS project here that is in 
need of isqprovement. 



Why do you think it needs to be improved (what's wrong 
with it)? 



Please . specif y your major area of study 

Please indicate services you have received from EOPS: 

Financial Aid Counseling Tutoring Recruitment 

Employment Asslitance Childcare Transportation 

Your name (optional) 



ERIC 
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Appendix B 



Student Demographic Data, Educational Goals, ai 
High School Graduation Status of the 1984-85 
EOPS Student Population 
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Student Demo9raph1c Data, Educational Goals, and 
Hl9h School Graduation Status of the 1984*85 EOPS Student Population 
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Appendix C 



Programs Reviewed In 1984-85 



Regions 1 



Id 

ERIC. 



College of the Redwoods 
Shasta College 



Region 2 



American River College 
Solano Community College 



Region 3 



College of Alameda 
Diablo Valley College 
College of Marin 



Region 4 



Chabot College 

Mission College 

San Jose City College 



Region 5 



Modesto Junior College 
Portervllle College 



Region 6 



Antelope Valley College 

Oxnard College 

Santa Barbara City College 



Region 7 



Glendale College 

Los Angeles Pierce College 

Region 8 

Coastline Community College 
Cypress College 
Santa Ana College 

Recjion 9 

Victor Valley College 
Region 10 

Cuyamaca College 
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